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THE FREED-MAN. 


RESTITUTION. 


No event in our time has received a larger share of public attention than the 
“Outrage in Jamaica.” The thrilling accounts of the cruelties practised on the 
helpless people were read by millions with feelings of mingled indignation and 
pity. The excitement was so general that the government appointed a commis- 
sion consisting of men of great ability and large experience. They were ac- 
companied by legal advocates, sent by voluntary subscription, to watch the 
proceedings of the royal commissioners, and to aid in the enquiry. The wrongs 
of the people were brought distinctly into light. Parliament endorsed the re- 
port, and the civilised world has had ample proof that the official representatives 
of the British nation have committed atrocities hardly surpassed in the ages of 
barbarism in any part of the world. Our current literature contains many a page 
of keen invective on the subject. Vast assemblies have listened to recitals that 
have called forth shouts of indignation, and in the pulpits of the land Jamaica 
has been the theme of eloquent declamation. 

The practical result has been in some proportion. The Jamaica Assembly, 
after the selfish and unjust legislation of more than “a quarter century,” has 
put an end to its own existence, having “no space for repentance.” An auto- 
cratic government has been nominated to indicate that the island is not yet in 
a condition for the initiatory stages of freedom. Even this appointment is re- 
garded as an advance on the former state of things. 

It is anticipated that, whatever may have been the loss sustained and the 
suffering endured by the neglected negro population, the material interests of 
the island will gain immensely ; trade and commerce will be placed on a more 
equitable and substantial basis ; the state of the colonies will be better under- 
stood. In addition te these advantages, it has been determined in the spirit of 
patriotism to assert the right of the subject, and to give additional security to 
constitutional liberty, by bringing to trial the ex-governor of Jamaica, with 
some of his civil and military subordinates. It is said that twelve thousand 
pounds are raised or promised for his defence, and it is proposed to increase the 
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subscription from six thousand to ten thousand pounds for his prosecution. Jt 
is well understood that the object of the trial is simply to put on record a judicial 
decision that may afford protection to the people in our ¢éolonies, however re- 
mote and of whatéver class or condition. “The assertion of right in such a case 
is worth any sacrifice. 

In the meantime we ask in sober sadness, what has been done for the relief, 
defence, or succour of the surviving victims of the outrage? They have been cast 
into the shade! It is only recently, and by the visit of the missionary, that we 
learn their real condition. Practically, they have received no essential help. 

The question may be asked, What more can be expected to be done for 
Jamaica? What if these five thousand victims of cruel wrong receive no direct 
attention, will not the state of the Island be improved for the future? What 
appreciable effect can be produced on the commercial prosperity of the entire 
community by meeting the case of the black widows and orphans? Will it raise 
the dividends of any commercial company a single farthing ?) What is the con- 
tinued misery of a wretched district in comparison with the settlement of grand 
constitutional points that may tell on the future history of England, like the acts 
of Hampden and Sydney ? 

In return, we may put questions of another order. Is there no danger that if 
the condition of these hel pless sufferers be practically disregarded, the old leaven 
may taint the prosperity of the coming era? Of what avail are all the mani- 
festations of indignant feeling in the glowing articles of public journals, in 
speeches addressed to Parliament or to the popular assembly, if they are not 
followed by acts of humanity and Christian kindness? Will not the most 
eloquent pleader in the court of law feel that half the force of his argument for 
justice to the oppressor is lost when pointed to the sable clients still left in 
misery and destitution? How would the story of the good Samaritan lose its 
interest, if we were told that leaving the wounded victim to perish, he went in 
pursuit of the “thieves,” and contented himself with securing a mounted 
patrol. 

The present state of the case we feel to be most painful and humiliating. We 
have attempted in these pages to state the claims of those who could make no 
appeal for themselves. It would be unsuitable in every way to continue 
this strain, if no help could be obtained. Our course of duty of late has 
been somewhat trying, but at the last moment we have a gleam of light. A 
Christian lady writes to propose a RESTITUTION FUND, and offers, as the first 
contribution, a sovereign from a widow in humble circumstances in Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne,—the fifth donation of the same amount she has given for the 
Freed-men. Surely in the widow’s mite more is given than in all the contri- 
butions of the wealthy and the powerful. The way is open. Our valued cor- 
respondent says, “ When in Great Britain Mr. Teall seemed quite pressed down 
with care and anxiety for the future of Jamaica.” Well, he is gone “ bound in 
spirit” to Morant Bay. He is not alone there. Mr. Parnther, the Wesleyan 
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minister, is a man of kindred spirit. We have before us a letter to Mr. S. 
Constantine Burke, in which he says, “I shall only be too glad to render you 
any help in my power to enable you to carry out the benevolent object contem- 
plated by the ‘ Freed-men’s Aid Society.’ I shall be prepared, whenever you 
desire it, to furnish you with the names and number of persons who have been 
great sufferers by the reckless burning of houses and other destruction of property, 
and who are deserving any aid that may be proffered for their present painfully 
distressed circumstances.” We can rely on these friends, Mr. Samuel Constan- 
tine Burke, Mr. Parnther, and Mr. Teall, to act with others as a local committee 
in Jamaica. The time is come when those who really care to do justice and to 
show kindness to the surviving victims of the military raid may prove their sin- 
cerity. If we can make restitution, the blessing of those who are ready to 
perish will come upon us. The opportunity should not be lost. The simple 
beginning at Newcastle is hopeful, for it shows that apart from all party and 
distracting questions there is a spirit of disinterested benevolence that will yet 
find practical expression. We trust all our friends will see that to interpose 
with help under the present auspices will be to realise the crowning satisfaction 
of their long struggle in behalf of Jamaica Let us leave on the scene of deso- 
lation some permanent traces of British kindness that will prove to all that our 
philanthropy was no pretence.—W. 


THE REVIVING OF HOPE. 


For the first time we have to write of Morant Bay with feelings of relief and 
encouragement. A christian minister worthy of confidence and of the most 
cordial sympathy, has directed his steps to Morant Bay and adopted the 
station as his sphere of labour. We honour him for his zeal and compassion, 
and earnestly pray for his success. We take heart in the prospect afforded by 
his settlement. All the wealth and power of a nation cannot create the kind of 
agent needed for service of this nature. The firm faith, the practical wisdom, 
the tender pity required at such a juncture can only come from above. The 
right kind of Christian teachers can be supplied. The simple narrative of Mr. 
Teall will speak for itself. It comes in time to call for the practical help many 
are willing to afford, if they can only see a proper course pursued for the re- 
storation of the people. We turn to those of our readers who have aclear 
eye, a warm heart, and an open hand. Here is a fair opportunity for doing 
good under the most interesting circumstances that can be imagined. We 
cannot raise the dead. Many who suffered innocently sleep in the dust. God 
himself has wiped away their tears. But in this deep seclusion—far 
removed from the active conflict of our times—are the living victims of outrage 
and wrong that we have shown to be without a parallel. Is not the time come 
to render vigorous and cheering help to those who can say after such wrongs, 
“We feel no resentment?’ We raise no ecclesiastical questions; for the 
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moment we desire truce from political strife, and plead for the credit of 
England, and for the honour of the Christian name, that the wishes of these 
excellent men who are in the field may be met. Let us provide at once the 
means to build the schools and to afford some solace to these patient and 
suffering widows and orphans. Those who are really interested in the matter 
should go quietly and earnestly to work to supply the funds. The sufferers 
“ cannot recompense” their kind helpers. There will be no great eclat in 
rendering the service—only those who feel the joy of doing good as beneath the 
eye of Him who came’ to heal the broken-hearted, will be moved to acts of 
prompt benevolence in a case of this kind. Wecan leave the matter with them, 
and though we have felt great sadness in the thought that the “outcasts” seemed 
to be forgotten, we begin to cherish the reviving of hope. 


In a letter received by the Baptist Missionary Society, the Rev. W. Teall 
speaks of 
A HEARTY WELCOME. 


‘On Friday afternoon I got to Yallahs where brother Palmer and wife were expecting 
me; and so; on Saturday morning, I arrived at my destination, Morant Bay, and was very 
kindly received by Mr. Parnther, the Wesleyan Minister, who entertained me very hospitably 
till I got a lodging. Having been thus located, I went out to look after the people. First I 
went to Mr. Killick’s chapel, and found it in a very ruinous condition. There has been no 
service in it fora longtime. The acting minister was hanged in martial law. The really 
handsome pulpit has recently been almost destroyed by sailors from a gun-boat. I next went 
to seek for Father Telford, a deacon and trustee, but he was from home, so I walked back to 
the Bay, and went into the Market-place in front of the burnt court-house and found some 
Baptist people, with whom I arranged to go up the valley on Sunday, they promising to send 
down a horse for me to ride. On Sunday morning, however, as no horse came, I started and 
went by Stanton to Spring Garden, and thus missed the horse which was sent by Morant 
Road. The first service was held in a class-house, which was saved from being burnt by a 
marine, who was about to fire it, but seeing a Testament on the table did not carry out his 
intention. The people had not been able to meet since martial law, and no song of praise 
had been heard there for months. The notice was very short, but soon the place was well 
filled and many could not get in. It would have done you good to have heard how lustily 
they sang for the first time after the late sad events. When the service was over a man 
named Clarke got up and said, ‘ Fambly ! this is a happy day! We were without hope but 
God is good.’ He wept as he spoke, and many faces were wet with tears of joy. After the 
service I took an egg and a biscuit and cheese, which Mr. Parnther’s housekeeper had very 
thoughtfally put up for me, and then we went over to Stony Gut and had an open air service, 
I stood under the shade of a mango tree at the corner of Paul Bogle’s burnt chapel. There 
was a large gathering by four o’clock and they seemed much affected. There were the 
widows of Paul and Moses Bogle, and the poor woman Livingstone, who was half-strangled 
in the chapel and then tied outside of it in the soaking rain for many hours. One man 
said to me, ‘Minister, they used me very bad. They cut up my back, and shut me up for 
nine days and nights in the condemned cell. They burnt my house and everything I had: 
but I thank God, Minister, I don’t feel any resentment. My breast is clear.’ 

“The previous day some officers from the ‘Cadmus’ had intruded into Stony Gut and 
alarmed the poor people with abuse and threats, and my presence was hailed by them with 
delight. 
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“The people are in great distress, having been robbed or otherwise deprived of all they 
possessed, and it will take them a long time to recover their position. 

** June 21st.—Yesterday afternoon I rode up in the mountains to look at some places which 
are in the market, and to ascertain if they would be suitable for centres of stations, but found 
they would not do. On my way back I had a good congregation at Spring Garden, com- 
mencing the service when the people returned from their grounds about 5.30. I did not get 
back to the Bay till nearly eight o’clock. 


CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘*The people here generally strike me as being considerably lower in the scale of civiliza- 
tion than those at the west end of the island, and I hear that superstition is rife amongst 
them ; there is, therefore, much to be done here, and whoever may be brought here will 
have a most arduous work. Still I think circumstances are favourable for the commencement 
of the Mission, and I shall, if suitable arrangements be made to support and help in securing 
chapels, schools, &c., be willing to undertake it. 

‘* But if the Society wish to have a Mission in St. Thomas-in-the-East, and to have that 
Mission successfully prosecuted, they had better at once put aside the three years’ theory 
and resolve to sustain the work to the extent which may be necessary. You cannot apply to 
a field like this the principles which may regulate your practice in those parts of the island 
in which our Mission has been long established: but you must make up your minds to a 
very considerable outlay to begin with, and to guarantee to your Missionary a sufficient sum 
to enable him to live, and heartily prosecute his work. What proportion of the needed 
amount of salary could be raised here is very uncertain. At first however, it would be very 
little, if anything. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

‘“‘ The following things strike me as necessary to the successful working of this Mission :— 

‘¢ 1st. Rent, or lease, or purchase, or, if necessary, build a suitable house for the Mission 
family in a position central to the work to bedone. I have offers of land from two or three 
persons for this purpose free of charge. 

“2nd. Assist the people to put up such commodious but inexpensive chapels as, once 
erected, would not be beyond their power to keep in repair. I say assist, because, though 
the people could give but little, if any, money towards the erection, they could many of 
them give materials or labour, and they ought to do this to the full extent of their ability. 

‘¢ 3rd. Then as to the support of the Missionary, though at first the Society might have to 
provide nearly, if not quite, all, still, as the Mission got into working order, the people ought 
to be trained to give according to their ability to meet all the expenses of the Mission. 

‘4th. Schools might, I think, be secured without troubling the Society at all, as aid to 
commence them might be obtained from other sources, and they would shortly be on the 
same footing as the other schools of our body. 

‘“‘ Lastly, permit me to say that I think you should lose no time in forwarding such guar 
antees and instructions as the case requires, that the work may be entered upon withou 
delay. 

“‘ May the Lord give heavenly wisdom to us allin this important matter, and may the 
result be glory to Christ in the social, moral, and religious improvement of the people in St. 
Thomas-in-the-East. 

«‘The Committee of the Union in Jamaica having received the report of the above visit have 
unanimously requested Mr. Teall to occupy this new and important post. To this call he 
has promptly and heartily responded. No one in Jamaica could be selected better adapted 
to it; and Mr. Teall will have not only the warm sympathy and good wishes of his Jamaica 
brethren, but also of the Committee and his numerous friends in England.” 
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WORK DONE. 

The questions connected with the condition and prospects of the Freed-men 
have awakened earnest discussion in every form. Every step to improve the 
condition and to raise the character of the negro seems to provoke some contro- 
versy. To ourselves the course of duty seems to be perfectly clear. If we 
admit for the sake of peace and quietness, that a race treated as chattels for 
many generations has not attained to equality with those who have reaped the 
accumulated advantages of ages of civilization, it is the more needful to seek 
their intellectual and moral elevation. Admit that the negro is weaker than the 
Anglo-Saxon, yet an inspired apostle tells us, that “those members of the body 
which seems to be the more feeble are necessary ; and those members of the 
body which we think to be less honourable, upon those we bestow more abundant 
labour.” Suppose that the service of the coloured people is not quite of the 
same order as that of those who have received the highest culture, it is never- 
theless indispensable. A sable friend of ours contends that the labour of the 
negro is just as essential to the world as the force of steam. “Take away 
steam,” he says, with an air of conscious importance, “and how would you 
manufacture goods? How would you travel?’ Steam in itself as melting 
vapour is not worth much, but it may be utilized as we all know, to move the 
world. Our American friends are directing their efforts tomake the negro valuable 
in the best sense, on his own account, and for the advantage of mankind. Their 
common sense in the matter affords an example worthy of imitation, They 
“bestow abundant labour” on the Freed-men. As an illustration we give the 
following extracts from the report of our friend Mr. Walden of 

FREED-MEN’S RELIEF IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

**The school year closes in July—the teachers returning North before the first of August to 
recuperate their health and strength during the vacation—therefore in writing of each year’s 
work, we mean the school and not the calendar year. 

‘BEGINNING OF THE Work, 1862-3.—During the summer of 1862, after the successes of the 
Union armies in Tennessee and west of Mississippi, the coloured refugees—‘ Contrabands’ as 
they were termed—congregated at Corinth, Miss., Helena, Ark., Cairo, Ill., and some other 
points. On the 5th of September, 1862, Gen. Ord appointed Rev. J. B. Rodgers, Chaplain 
of the 14th Wisconsin Volunteers, ‘Superintendent’ of the Contrabands at Corinth—one of 
the first official acts in their behalf in the West. A number of coloured refugees had 
already congregated there, and others came in daily. On the Sunday following the above 
appointment, five hundred came to the camp; on the next day, eleven hundred more 
appeared ; in about one week, the multitude of helpless beings gathered there, numbered 
about two thousand. A few days later followed the first Proclamation of Emancipation. As 
winter came on, the inmates of all the camps being poorly sheltered, miserably clad, desti- 
tute of food and the means to provide it, suffered incredible hardships. As their sufferings 
became known in the North, the sympathies of the humane were moved. Among the first to 
visit the sufferers at Cairo was Levi Coifin, the long-tried friend of the oppressed race, who 
in the days of slavery had fed at his own table more than three thousand of its fleeing 
victims. When rumours of the suffering among the Contrabands at Cairo reached him, he 
went there at his own expense, to inquire into their condit*)m, and to relieve them so far as 
he had the means at hand. On his way thither, he fel’ ia company with two of his long-time 
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co-labourers in the anti-slavery cause, Job Hadley and his wife, who impelled by the interest 
they felt in the coloured people, were going to Cairo with the hope that they might open a 
school among the Contrabands there. They were favoured in their good purposes and were the 
pioneers in the work of education. At this time there were above three thousand soulsin the 
camp at Cairo, among whom there was great destitution. On the return of Levi Coffin to 
Cincinnati, his home, he laid the wants of the sufferers before a number of philanthropic 
persons, and as one result the Contraband’s Relief Commission was organized. Hecontinued 
his labours, and by correspondence and personal application, enlisted the sympathies of many 
persons in behalf of the sufferers, and in a short time, contributions of money and stores for 
their relief, were daily received. About the same time, the Western Sanitary Commission at 
St. Louis, organized to supply sanitary stores to the Western armies, became aware of the 
suffering that existed among the coloured people at Helena, Ark., and took measures for their 
relief. About four thousand Contrabands had collected there; a large proportion of them had 
come with the army of Gen. Curtis; the others from the neighbouring districts on both sides 
of the Mississippi. The following from the pen of Rev. J.G. Forman, Secretary of the Com - 
mission, gives the experience of these people at Helena, less than four years ago:—‘ Many 
of them were put to work upon the fortifications, and were employed by the quartermasters 
to load and unload steamboats and coal barges, and as teamsters, with the promise of wages 
at ten dollars a month. In these labours they were industrious and faithful, and their 
temperate habits and good conduct were wort 





; of the highest praise. All ofthem who could 
give any evidence of having been employed by their masters to aid the rebellion, received 
free papers from Major-General Curtis, who was always just and friendly to them, and wil- 
ling to listen to their complaints. Unfortunately for these people, General Curtis was 
transferred to St. Louis, the latter part of the next month, to command the Department of 
Missouri, and was followed by a succession of brigadier-generals, who passed military orders 
withholding the payment of their wages, expelling them from their lines, and otherwise 
persecuting them, under which rule many were returned to their masters, and those who 
remained suffered untold hardships. With the indifference of the commanders to their wel- 


lected to keep full and correct pay rolls, and press-gangs of 


fare, the quartermasters neg 
mounted orderlies were sent through the streets of Helena, who brought them to the levee 
and compelled them to work without wages or food till they sometimes fell down with 
exhaustion. Murders, rapes, and robberies, were committed upon them by the worst class 
of the soldiers with impunity, and the military commanders took no notice of these things. 
As winter came, these people, being poorly sheltered in huts, worn-out tents, and the most 
uninhabitable buildings, and very miserably clad, unpaid for their labour, and destitute, 
suffered incredible hardships, and died in large numbers. The hospital building assigned 
them was a miserable one-story house, surrounded by mud, where they were put under the 
charge of a contract-physician, who utterly neglected them, and in which they had no better 
accommodation than a straw bed on the floor, being without chairs, tables, stoves, cooking 
utensils, or any of the usual furniture either of a dwelling house or ahospital. The mortality 
in this hospital in December and January, 1862-63, was fifty per cent. of all who entered; 
so that the sick freed people often preferred death in any other place to going there.’—This 


truthfal representation of the sufferings at Helena, which an Amer 


can cannot now read 





without a blush of shame mantling his cheek, is but too true of every other point where the 
despised Contrabands were then forced or permitted to congregate. The Contraband Ri lief 
Commission began operations late in November, 1862 In January 1863, the Western 
Sanitary Cor 83 sent Miss Maria R. Mann, a most excellent lady, to Helena, with all 
the furniture and outfit of a good hospital, with sanitary stores and clothing also for the sick, 
the poor and the neglected. Before the close of January, 1863, the Western Freed-Men’s Aid 
Commission was organized at Cincinnati, by a number of Christian men—several of them 
well-known ministers—for the purpose of combining with physical relief, mental 
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elevation. Levi Coffin became its General Agent, and by his efforts and the co-operation of 
others, it was enabled to do much during February and the early spring months, to relieve 
the wants of the suffering thousands then to be found in the several Contraband camps in the 
West. In April, 1863, the Cleveland Freed-men’s Aid Commission was organized, and during 
the first three months 6f its existence, Chaplain J. R. Locke, detailed by Gen. Grant for the 
purpose, canvassed for supplies under its.auspices. The stores thus collected were chiefly 
sent to the needy at Helena and vicinity. With the return of the mild season, attention was 
directed to the subject of education. The Freed-men were everywhere found anxious to have 
teachers and books; an intense desire to learn to read was all pervading among them. The 
Western Freed-men’s Aid Commission sent three or four teachers to the camps on the Mis- 
sissippi early in the summer; the Western Sanitary Commission sent three to Helena, Ark. ; 
the United Presbyterian Society sent a like number to Nashville, Tenn.; the American Mis- 
sionary Association sent asmall corps to Corinth and Memphis. We cannot now give the 
chronological order in which these schools were established under these societies, nor does it 
matter. During the year ending Aug. Ist, 1863, comparatively little was done for the 
education of the Freed-men beyond inaugurating this important part of the benevolent 
movement in their behalf, though the experiments fully demonstrated their eagerness to 
learn and the practicability of a combined effort for their relief and elevation. 

**Scnoon Year, 1863-64.—The Indiana Freed-men’s Aid Commission was organized in 
September, 1863, with its office at Indianapolis, and the North Western Freed-men’s Aid, 
January Ist, 1864, with its office at Chicago. At the General Assembly of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church in May, 1864, a Commission was raised to institute a denominational 
work in behalf of the Freed-men. About the close of this school year, a convention of Freed- 
men’s Societies was held (July 19th and 20th, 1864) at Indianapolis. Reports were made of 
their operations severally from the time of their organization, As by far the larger propor- 
tion of the collections and distributions reported were made during the year of which we now 
write, we present the following summary : 


Commissions. Cash. Stores. Total. 
dollars. dollars. dollars. 

Contraband Relief, 20 mo. 30,000 50,000 80,000 
Western Sanitary, RD 15,000 40,000 55,000 
. Western F. Aid, me as 26,000 75,000 101,000 
Cleveland _,, | 8,000 10,000 18,000 
Indiana os ww 9,000 13,000 22,500 
Indiana Friends Com. 9 ,, 23,000 10,000 33,000 
N. W. F. Aid, oe 14,700 17,000 32,200 
Grand Total, D. 125,700 D.216,000 D. 341,700 


With this table before us we may estimate that the contributions of cash and stores to these 
societies for the year ending August 1st, 1864, amounted to not less than a quart er ofamillion 
of dollars. During this year the Western Sanitary Commission had six teachers and agents 
in the field; the Western F. A. Commission, fifty-six; the Indiana F. A. Commission, ten ; 
the Indiana Friends’ Committee, twenty; the North Western F. A. Commission, thirty- 
seven; total, one hundred and twenty-nine. Many of the schools in which these taught were 
at the Freed-men’s camps and hence subject to the same changes. During the year the 
teachers laboured at Cairo, Ill., Columbus, Ky., Island No. 10, Memphis, President’s Island, 
Camp Holly Springs, Fort Donelson, Clarksville, Providence, Gallatin, Nashville, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., Helena and Little Rock, Ark., Goodrich’s Landing, Milliken’s Bend, Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La., Pawpaw Island, Vicksburg, Island 102 and Natchez, Miss., 
and in several coloured regiments and ona few plantations. The American Missionary 
Association had teachers at Vicksburg, Natchez and New Orleans; the United Presbyterian 
Society at Nashville; the National Freed-men’s Relief Association of New York at New 
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Orleans and Vicksburg. Above one hundred and fifty teachers in all were sent, during this 
year, to the Freed-men of the Mississippi Valley. The scholars were constantly changing, 
because of one and another necessity, but the large proportion of them were taught to 
read—say from ten to twelve thousand. It should be noted that stores for the relief of the 
needy were sent to all of the above-named points, and distributed mainly through the instra- 
mentality of the teachers. A large number of farm implements and garden seeds were 
forwarded to the more permanent camps, to encourage the people to efforts for their own 
support. Industrial schools were also organized in which the women were taught to sew 
and mend, and make garments. The numbers congregated in the camps were far greater, 
but the sufferings were proportionately less than during the first year. 

Scoot YEAR, 1864-65.—The societies named above continued their labours during the 
year ending August, 1865, except the Contraband Relief Commission, which, towards the 
close of the winter, turned its work over to the Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends created a Committee in September, 1864, 
and took part in the work in Tennessee. The United Brethren, with an office at Dayton, 
Ohio, projected a work at Vicksburg. The Pennsylvania Freed-men’s Relief Commission 
directed their efforts in part to the growing wants of the W<s!, locating their work in Ten- 
nessee. The whole movement was greatly strengthened this year by the co-operation of the 
friends of the Freed-men’s cause in Great Britain, which was secured in a large measure by 
the visit of Levi Coffin to that country. He presented the necessities of the Freed-men, and 
not the claims of any one society labouring in their behalf, yet the friends, understanding 
his official relation to the Western F. A. Commission, made it the almoner of a large propor- 
tion of their contributions during his stay among them. The system instituted in Louisiana 
by Gen. Banks, relieved the benevolent societies of most of the work which otherwise 
would have been required in that state. The western work for the year, therefore, was 
located in Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Mississippi, with points in Louisiana 
opposite Vicksburg and Natchez. A few of the camps, where there were schools in 1863-4, 
had been broken up—otherwise the teachers were located at the places previously occupied 
and enumerated above. The Western Commission had eighty teachers in the field; the North 
Western Commission, eighty-one; the Indiana Commission, eight; the Western Friend’s 
Committee, eight. The National F. R. Association, the Pennsylvania F. R. Commission, the 
United Presbyterian, the O. 8S. Presbyterian, the Baptist and the United Brethren Societies, 
the Indiana Friend’s Committee, and the American Missionary Association, had together 
about seventy-five teachers in the West. (We have not the exact figures.) It is certain that 
more than two hundred and fifty teachers were in the five slave states named, during the 
school year, 1864-5, and most probably gave instruction to twenty thousand different persons, 
children and adults. Orphan Asylums were established at President’s Island and Columbus, 
Ky., by the Western Commission; at Natchez, by the North Western; at Nashville, by the 
Pennsylvania, and at Helena, by the Indiana Friends Committee. The cash receipts of the 
Western and North Western Commissions during the year amounted to"137,687 74 dollars, 
and their expenditures about 130,000 dollars, for all purposes. It is probable that the cash 
expenditures of the other societies would make the total amount in the West over 200,000 
dollars; the estimated value of stores would approximate the same amount; in all about 
400,000 dollars. 

Scuoon Year, 1865-66.—During the latter part ofthe previous school year, the Freed-men’s 
Bureau was organized. One of its first measures in the West was to discontinue the “ Freed- 
men’s camps.” As a result before the close of the school year, the work of the societies was 
confined mainly to the cities and larger towns, the centres of population and influence. On 

the first of August, 1865, the issuance of rations to teachers and agents was discontinued ; 
then followed the surrender, to rebel owners, of the buildings previously used as school-houses 
and teachers’ quarters ; and before the close of the necessary summer vacation, all facilities of 
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transportation for teachers were revoked. In a few instances, Governmnent buildings were 
set apart for school purposes, but at most points they were sold at auction, and the societies 
forced to rent houses at exorbitant rates. The expense of supporting teachers and schools 
was almost doubled, and of maintaining asylums largely increased. These changes will 
account in great measure for the diminished proportions of the work in the Mississippi 
Valley, during the year just closed, of which we now write. Last fall, the National F. R. 
Association, of New York, turned over its interests at Vicksburg to the North Western Com- 
mission, and except the retention of two teachers at New Orleans, withdrew from the 
Valley. The following societies have been labouring in the West during the past year, viz., 
the Western, North Western, Indiana, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Pennsylvania Commissions ; 
the Friends, United Presbyterian, Old School Presbyterian, Baptist societies and Congrega- 
tionalists, through the American Missionary Association.” 

Tt must not be forgotten that the work in America has reference to four millions of emanci- 
pated people. Dr. Rust says, ‘the hour is full of peril to the interests of the Freedmen ; 
dark clouds gather around and warn us of the approach of the storm.” We must not there- 
fore be ** weary in well-doing.” —W. 


RETURNING REASON. 

The extreme bad taste of Mr. Eyrx’s appeal from his official superiors, re- 
presenting, as it happened, both of the great political parties, to a coterie of 
personal admirers, confirms the impression, that in judgment and temper he was 
extraordinarily ill-qualified for a high and responsible position. In a year re- 
markable for empty and mischievous declamation, the speeches at the Southamp- 
ton dinner are entitled to the prize of unequalled want of wisdom. Mnr. 
Krnestey’s doctrine, that a man’s acts should be judged in a spirit of confidence, 
is the converse of the intentionally paradoxical phrase of gratitude for future 
favours. In ordinary life the past is subjected to judgment, while faith and 
hope may sometimes form a provisional substitute for ‘a certainty which can 
only be realized hereafter. Lorp Harpwicxr and Lorp CarpiGan are not 
the best witnesses to character on a charge of extreme severity and violence ; 
nor could any after-dinner enthusiasm remove or mitigate the censure which 
had been unwillingly and authoritatively pronounced by Mr. Carpwett and 
Lorp Carnarvon. Evenif Mr. Eyre had not been disavowed and recalled 
by the Government, the perpetration of bloodshed, however necessary and un- 
avoidable, was not a proper occasion for festive triumph. As far as Mr. 
Kinostey and his associates have any intelligible purpose, they must desire to 
vindicate the principle that human life and positive law, however sacred, are less 
inviolable than the duty of repressing anarchy anid preserving the order of 
society. It might, in certain conceivable circumstances, which have assuredly 
not occurred, have been necessary to shoot, to hang, and to flog large numbers of 
insurgents, and to put their ringleaders to death without regard to the rules of 
evidence. Judicious and impartial Englishmen would have approved of salutary 
vigour, but only excited partisans could have thought that wholesale executions 
were an event of rejoicing. When a general burns a village to prevent its 
covering the enemy’s riflemen, the measure "aay be consistent with his duty, but 
it is not customary to erect his statue vs the spot.—Saturday Review, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geo. M. Ware. 


want seems to be lost. 


All trace of the articles we | 


Che HFreed-Man. 


NOVEMBER, 1866. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

‘¢T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 


congratulations of this country, which has 


of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.” 
SPECIAL CLAIMS OF 
FREED-MEN. 
There are three distinct fields of la- 


THE 


bour requiring aid at the present mo-| 


ment: the southern States of America, 
E 
has its peculiar claims, and, we may 
add, its peculiar attractions. In the 
southern States of America the Chris- 
tian educator is at the present moment 


Jamaica, and Canada. ach sphere 


doing the greatest work, as far as edu- 
cation is concerned, that the world has 
ever witnessed. Hundreds of thousands, 
not only of children but of adults, are 
being taught to read the word of God, 
and to drink in for the first time the 
draughts of a new life at the recently 
In Ja- 


maica the Christian missionary, un- 


unsealed founts of knowledge. 


daunted and undismayed by the recent 
“ reign of terror,” is at his work again, 
leaning on a support which has never 
yet failed any true minister of Christ, 
and feeling that to give a cup of cold 


water, though it be but to one of the|zaar, and earnestly solicit aid in any 
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Least and most despised of his Master’s 


brethren, shall not go unrewarded in 
the great day of decision and recom- 
pense. In Canada many thousands of 
black and coloured people have settled 
down in that country under the protec- 


| tion, at least what they hope to find the 


The 


protection, of our beloved Queen. 


|Rev. W. H. Jones, our agent, is the 


representative of 100,000 of these black 
men, women, and children. 

There is one marked feature in the 
great mission work undertaken by the 


Freed-men’s Aid Society. It renders 


|its aid to people anxious to receive and 
always been foremost in showing its abhorenc« 


orateful to obtain its assistance. Dr. 
Judson said “it was a hard thing to 
convert a heathen.” Whyis this? Be- 
cause the heathen in his darkness is 
unwilling to receive the proffered boon 
It is 
just the reverse with the black man. 


of civilization and the Gospel. 


He everywhere hails the benefactor 
who bears him material, educational 
and religious help as the needy and the 
perishing welcomed the gracious aid of 
It is some- 
times asked what are the practical ob- 


the Saviour of mankind. 


| jects contemplated by the British and 


It 
is a question we are ever glad—yes, 
We ask for 
teachers and material help for the 


Foreign Freed Men’s Aid Society ? 
most anxious to answer. 


southern States, education for the freed- 
men of Canada, restitution, help and 
We call spe- 
cial attention to the appeal on the cover 
We ask the noble 
women of England, whose hearts are 
ever open to the appeals of the ignorant 
and the wretched, for their kind co- 
operation. We are preparing for a Ba- 


education for Jamaica. 


of this Number. 
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and every way for this special effort, | 


cash to purchase materials and articles 
of every description. Send your help 
at once, addressed to the care of Dr. 
Fred. Tomkins, No. 102, Fleet Street, | 
London, E.C. 


| 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE | 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
JAMAICA. 

We are happy to find that the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men is being turned 


to the application of practical remedies 
for the evils that 
During the month these questions have 


exist in Jamaica. 
been freely discussed, and the literature | 
An 
able article on Jamaica appears in the| 
British Quarterly. Mr. 
written a most useful pamphlet, entitled, 


of the subject multiplies upon us. 


Ludlow has| 


“A Quarter Century of Jamaica Legis- 
lation,” published by the 
Dr. Underhill, so long 


prudently reticent, has spoken freely 


Jamaica 


Committee. 


on the wrongs of the negro, and at the) 
Social Science Congress in Manchester | 
the subject has received considerable 
attention. 

Thefollowing paper, by Jno. Gornrs, | 
Esq., Barrister-at-law, will be read 
with interest. 

**In round numbers, the population of this 
most beautiful island consists of 13,000 whites, 
70,000 coloured, and 350,000 negro inhabit- 
ants. The latter constitute the peasantry of 
the country, but many pure negroes may be | 
found in the ranks of the traders, the small | 
proprietors, and even among the professional 
classes. The negroes are sometimes spoken 
of and regarded as if they continued in the | 
position of savages or demi-savages, but this 
view is almost too absurd to be combated. 
They live by labour, or by cultivating their 
own fields, they dress respectably, they go to 
market to sell their surplus provisions, they 
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own horses and carts and mules, they attend 
church, they speak the English language, 
they sit on juries; in short, if they are savages, 
it would be'somewhat difficult to define the 
exact position of the English agricultural la- 
bourer, the Irish peasant, or the Highland 
crofter. The Jamaica colonists, from the ear- 
liest period, have claimed to be regarded as 
British citizens ; and by a statate of lst George 
II, c. 1, passed in the year 1728, this claim 


| was formally acknowledged by Parliament. 


It was declared by that Act that all such laws 
and statutes of England as had been at any 
time esteemed, introduced, accepted, or re- 
ceived as laws of the island should be and 
All the 


inhabitants not slaves thus acquired and con- 


continue laws of Jamaica for ever. 


tinued to enjoy those rights of personal secu- 
rity which are guaranteed to English subjects 
by the laws of the realm. When the Act of 
Emancipation was passed, the slaves at once 
became citizens, the law knowing no distinc- 
tion of persons after the slave had been de- 
clared no longer a chattel, but a man. 

‘**In treating of the mode of governing Ja- 
maica, the only proper and legal principle 
upon which to proc ed is to regard the negroes 
as English citizens equally with the whites, 
and to measure out to them their legal rights 
This may seem a 
very elementary principle indeed, but, ele- 
mentary as it is, it has been systematically 


| disregarded. If Provost-Marshal Ramsay had 
| been properly impressed with these views he 


would not have ventured to order George 
Marshall, a coloured man, for iustant execu- 
tion after he had been cruelly flogged; nor 
if these truths had been properly appreciated 
in Her Majesty’s navy would the inhuman 
sentence ‘have been eagerly executed by three 
English sailors belonging to Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘ Wolverine,’ and their conduct have re- 
mained unquestioned and unpunished by their 
superiors as it has been to this hour. 

**The first necessity in all well-governed 
communities is a pure administration of jus- 
tice, and I would therefore lay it down as the 
preliminary step in the improvement of Ja- 
maica, that— 

“I, Justice in the petty courts ought to be 
« ‘Aministered by magistrates fit for the office. 
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** Unfortunately, the inhabitants of Jamaica 
have hitherto been denied this advantage. 
The justices are planters, managers of estates, 
bookkeepers on estates, or traders in the 
villages entirely under the influence of the 
planters. To illustrate the character of the 
magistracy in St. Thomas-in-the-East, where 
the late disturbances arose, the following facts 
may be mentioned which were all proved be- 
fore the Royal Commissioners, and the evi- 
dence may be found in the volume laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. The magistrat 
who signed the warrant for the apprehension 
of twenty-five inhabitants of the mountain 
settlement of Stoney Gut, in consequence of 
their alleged participation in a petty disturb- 
ance, had himself been fined in his own court 
for assault shortly before, and it was clear, 


from the expressions used by the people, that 


contempt for the magistrate had a great deal | 


to do with the refusal of the twenty-five men 
to accompany to prison the five policemen who 
were sent to bring them in. Another magis- 
trate of the same parish had been dismissed 
from his office before the Commissioners ar- 
rived for ficgging publicly a woman and her 
daughter after martial law had expired, and 
apparently for no other reason than to gratify 
his own brutality. It was proved before the 
Commissioners that the same person stood by 
and witnessed the slaughter of six untried 
prisoners by a black soldier of one of Her 
Majesty’s West India regiments, although 
force enough was at hand to have prevented 
the soldier executing his murderous purpose. 
A third magistrate of the same parish author- 


ised the use of whips made of wire and cord 
intertwined, for the flogging of large numbers 
of people who were only hastily tried by him- 
self, and many of whom were never tried at 


all. 
men to be flogged with from 100 to 150 lashes 


The same magistrate caused several 


each, with the infernal instrument of torture 
which I have mentioned, before being sent 
down to Morant Bay to be tried for their lives. 
A 
fourth magistrate went out house-burning 


Thus mangled they were tried and hung. 
with a party of constables; a fifth was present 
and made no complaint when the soldiers 
shot a man in his own house without trial, 
and afterwards burned the house, turning the 


widow and ten children into the woods. A 
sixth, when challenged for flogging a woman 
after martial law, excused himself by stating 
that he flogged several and that he was vexed. 
Of the custodes or supreme magistrates of 
other parishes, one appeared as chief witness, 
and took an active part against one of his own 
parishioners, who was put to death for ma- 
king use of an unmeaning expression months 
before martial law: another proposed to take 
advantage of martial law in a parish one 
hundred miles at least distant from his own, 
fur the purpose of putting down an association 
of negroes desirous of sending their - own 
produce direct to England. It is unnecessary 
to multiply examples of this kind to show 
that the body of the justices who expound the 
law in the petty courts are unfit for their 
position, and this was the opinion of the best 
men in Jamaica itself. 

‘The appointment of stipendiary magistrates 
has been objected to because of the expense, 
but the administration of justice is one of the 
fundamental purposes of government. If we 
cannot spare money to administer justice, we 
had better spare the expense of soldiers to 
administer martial law, and leave the island 
to the people who possess it. The few stipen- 
diary magistrates left in the island who were 
originally appointed during the apprenticeship 
system evidently enjoy the confidence of the 
people. Only one of them culpably involved 
himself during martial law by becoming the 
chief of the Maroons, and failing to keep them 
in due subordination. The Government ought 
limit the 


to functions of these magistrates 


In 


connection with the appointment of a more 


strictly to the dispensation of justice. 


numerous body of stipendiary magistrates, 
Sir Henry Storks, the late Governor, threw 
out the excellent practical suggestion that 
courts ought not to be fixed at towns and 
villages remote from the settlements, but that 
a system of circuits should be established by 
which justice might be brought home, as it 
were to the whole body of the people. Having 
mentioned the name of the late Governor, 
I cannot avoid expressing my regret that cir. 
cumstances prevented his remaining in the 
island, as from the perfectly impartial manner 
in which he conducted the business of the 
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Royal Commission, it was apparent he was 
the true stamp of administrator for such a 
community as that of Jamaica. 

“¢ Having provided for a pure administration 
of the law, the next duty of the Government 
ought to be— 

“TT. To adapt the land laws to the actual 
condition of the country, andthe changes con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
abandonment of many large estates. 

«Tt would be impossible within the compass 
of this paper, to touch upon all the subjects 
which seem to require adjustment. It may 
be sufficient to mention especially the law of 
trespass. The late disturbance, if not solely 
occasioned by, was at least closely connected 
with, tlie land laws. The proprietor of the 
estate of Middleton, adjoining Stoney Gut, 


had found himself unable to continue its pro- | 


fitable cultivation, and for several years the 
negroes had been left to settle upon it very 
much as they pleasd, paying rent for a nomi- 
nal portion, but their lots not being fenced 
in or separated from the rest of the estate. 
A few months before the outbreak, the pro- 
prietor, who is one of the colonial officials, let 


the whole estate to a respectable negro, who, | 


residing on the spot, might be able to make 
more of the settlers than the proprietor him- 
self. The principal tenant began operations 
by applying the trespass laws to the negroes 
who had been accustomed for years to use the 
unenclosed pasture lands and plantations at 


pleasure. He seized the horse of one of the 


settlers, who in turn rescued his own horse | 
. e 2 7 
when on the way to the pound, and for this 


he was himself prosecuted for trespass before 


the local justices, whose character I have 


already described. It is not difficult to real- 
ize the ill-feeling these injudicious proceedings 
would produce in the negro settlement so 
long undisturbed, and the excitement of the 
people on the day of the trial led to the first 
trifling disturbance, which being most inju- 
diciously dealt with by the magistrates, led 
directly to the setting of the law at defiance 
and the fearful explosion at Morant Bay. It 
is unnecessary to add that the owner of the 


horse and nearly all his neighbours were 


executed. 


There is in existence a law of the 
island providing for the forfeiture of lands tr 


| the Crown of which the land-tax is unpaid for 
|twenty years. This does not appear to be put 
| in force, but something more is wanted for 
| the regulation of estates of which the cultiva- 
tion has been abandoned by the owner, and 
| where communities of persons have gradually 
| sprung up claiming rights as purchasers from 
the proprietor or his agents, or by long-con- 
| tinued possession, the application of labour -to 
| the clearing of the bush, and uninterrupted en- 
|joyment of their plots of land in the know- 
ledge of the owners. The island can never 
| become productive if, while the white proprie- 
tors abandon estates, the negro population are 
not permitted, under fair and judicious laws, 
|to obtain possession of these properties for 
the purpose of bringing them into cultivation. 
*TT1. In the political administration of the 
island the measures of Government ought to 
f all 


be directed to the material prosperity « 


classé 8, and not of the dominant class alone. 


Society in Jamaica is composed of very few 
| elements, and there are sharp lines of distinc- 
| tion which render the work of an administra- 
tor not without difficulty. The planter, 
| naturally perhaps, regards the prosperity of 
the island as ‘solely bound up with the pro- 





| sperity of the planting interests. His desires 
| all run in the groove of getting abundance of 
In 


fact, the simple creed of the days of slavery 


labour cheap, and Belling his sugar dear. 


| still sticks to the planters of the present day, 
and when they had the control of the Govern- 
jment, they did not scruple to carry out a 
purely planting policy. The negro, on the 
other hand, does not see any perfection of 
| human wisdom in working for 9d. or 1s. per 
day on the sugar estates, when he can be his 
| own master, and earn more, besides keeping 


his family comfortably, on a few acres of land 


}in the mountains. The desire of the negroes 
|}to acquire land is a proof of their advance- 
ment, and I would stimulate the desire and 


endeavour to gratify it. 





Such a tax, for 
jexample, as that upon horses, mules, and 
waggons, in a community where there are no 
public conveyances and where even very 
small settlers find it impossible to convey 
their produce to market without a horse and 
cart, is not only impolitic, it is galling to the 


| people and can only be productive of evil. 
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The oxen and planting stock on an estate are 
rated much lower than the horses aud mules 
of the small settlers. 

The Colonial Government ought to charge 
itself with the encouragement of the class of 
small freeholders, urging them to produce as 
much as possible from their properties, and to 
introduce from time to time such new products 
as the market of the world seems to require. 
In the Northern States of America—in the 
State of Ohio, for example—it is the duty ofa 
Government official to watch the introduction 
of new implements for the saving of labour, to 
report upon the attempts which have been 
made to introduce new kinds of grain, or fruit 
trees, vines or plants tending to enrich the 
people, to stimulate competition in the breed- 
ing of stock, and generally to encourage 
enterprise without interfering with the per- 
fect liberty of the people to do as they please. 
If this is found to be beneficial in a country 
where competition is so keen, and intelligence 
so generally diffused as in the Northern and 
Western States of America, how much more ne- 
cessary in a young community, composed of a 
race scarcely 30 years removed from slavery. 

The main road around the island, so far as 
I saw of it, was in a tolerable state of repair ; 
but it was almost destitute of bridges, and the 
uncertainty in travelling thus produced is 
When Mr. Gurney, 
to Bath and 
Manchioneal to take evidence, it was my duty 


destructive of all business. 
one of the Commissioners, went 
to accompany him as one of the counsel for 
the Jamaica Committee, and on our return the 
rivers were what is technically called ‘‘ down,” 
that is, flooded so as to prevent communica- 
tion with Kingston We were indebted to the 
courtesy of Lieutenant Brand for enabling us 


to return to Port Royal by the gunboat which 


he commanded, a mode of conveyance which | 


is not open to the inhabitants generally, or, 


when available, not apt to be eagerly taken 
advantage of, so long as the remembrance of 
recent events is fresh in the minds of the 
people. Thenew Government have, therefore, 
to begin with providing means of permanent 


communication throughout the island, and I 


trust they will see their way to the sanctioning | 


of some comprehensive scheme of railway 
communication, 


‘‘The mode in which the taxes are levied 
upon imports and exports appears to me to 
want entire remodelling. There is actually 
an export duty upon sugar, the staple product 
of the island, although the same article has to 
pay a heavy import tax in this country. 
Several articl es which enter into the ordinary 
consumption of the people are taxed, agri- 
cultural implements are taxed, a protective 
policy of the most injudicious kind reigns 
supreme. Not only does this dwarf what may 
be called the natural commerce of the island 
but it entirely prevents Kingston becoming 
the depot of merchandise for the neighbouring 
islands and the American continent, which 
from its position it is so well fitted to become. 

“VI. My last suggestion is that the Home 
Go of 
to all its sugar growing colonies, as well as to 
the population of the United Kingdom, ought 
to abolish the sugar duties, but the subject is 


ernment as @ measure 


( rdinary justice 


one too extensive to be more thon merely men. 
tioned at present.” 

‘‘Under wise governors I have no fear of 
the future of Jamaica. The people are anxious 
to improve their condition, and all they need is 
a fair field and just treatment.” 

In the same section of this department, Mr. 
R. N. Fowler, Treasurer of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, contributed a paper on the 
treatment of inferior races by Great Britain. 
Mr. Fowler thus summed up the case in his 
concluding remarks :—‘‘ Unhappily, we must 
confess that Great Britain has not shone in 


| her treatment of subject races; and that the 


Emperor of the French, in his wise and just 
protection of the Arabs of Algeria, has set us 
an honourable example, which it is to our 
disgrace we have notimitated. The history of 
British rule too often displays what Lord 
Macaulay has eloquently called ‘the most 
affecting of human spectacles, the strength 
| of civilization without its mercy.’ It is well 
| worthy the consideration of the Social Science 
| Association, whether anything can be done to 
secure the rights and privileges of the natives 
Their lands should 


‘ . ; 

| be respected, and, when required for coloniza- 
' 

| 


of our different colonies. 


tion, acquired by purchase, or on fair terms. 





Proper officers should be appointed to look 
after their interests, and to protect them in 
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the enjoyment of their rights. Above all, | member of the late legislative as- 


every facility should be given to those de- 
voted men who strive to bring them to the 
paths of Christianity and civilization.” 


The paper was followed by an elabo- 
rate document by Mr. C. 8. Rounpx xt, 


Secretary to the late Commission in| 


Jamaica, of which we quote the follow- 
ing peroration :— 


**T cannot close this paper without referring 
to the verdict of opinion upon recent events 
in Jamaica. In what I have written, I have 
advocated the supreme exercise, at all times, 
and towards all—even the most lowly—races 
subject to our dominion, of a moral and hu- 
mane national influence. But if indeed, as is 
alleged, there is one law for the European, 
and another for the African; if indeed, public 
opinion reverses the rule of Christian morality 
and acts towards the humble negro, not as it 


would act, or be acted towards, in the case of 


sembly, defended the negro. “ The 
jirst step for the improvement of 
| Jamaica,” he said, “would be to pro- 
| mote a sound and popular system of 
education, combining with that education, 
good practical training.” If this were 
| done he felt sure that great and good 
/results would follow, “provided great 
| attention were bestowed upon the religious 
training of the people. If the new 
Government which they were to have 
Jamaica would take care of all 
|classes of the inhabitants, the best 


results would follow; but what they 


in 


| feared was that before long the old power 


and the old state of things would return. 


If this were so it would be most disastrous.” 


a civilized nation, then all I have written has | 


The capital question, then, 
Is the 


ut 


been in vain. 
before us at the present time is this: 
aic L me 


heart of the nation right in this Jan 


ter, or is it not? Notwithstanding appear- 
ances to the contrary, I venture to think that 
I will 


further, and even assume that those who err, 


it is right and sound to the core. go 
err not so much from degeneracy from the old 
English spirit, as from ignorance of facts, 
culpable ignorance it may be, but still ignor- 
ance of the common facts which a Royal 
Commission has authoritatively established. 
Those facts are before the nation, and the 
ultimate appeal in the great national inquest 


lies, not to a few literary cynics, but to the 
warm heart, and rough but true instincts of 
If I do not read the 


national verdict amiss, T read in it a record of 


the man of the pe ople 


burning indignation ‘and shame unutterable 


at the deeds of blood which most unneces- 
sarily were perpetrated against an inferior 
race during the hell-like saturnalia of martial 
law.” 

Mr. Constantine Burky, of King- 
ston, Solicitor to the Jamaica Ce 4- 
mittee before the late commission, and 
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TO OUR COLOURED FRIENDS IN JAMAICA. 
Frrenps anp Fre.ttow Svusszcrts. 

We in Great Britian and you in your lovely island home rejoice in being 
subjects of the same beloved Queen. We believe that you like ourselves are 
devotedly attached to the Queen’s person and her government. We commend 
to you the Frexp-Man as an organ devoted exclusively to the interests of 
your race. Already it is largely circulated in Jamaica as well as in 
other parts of the world. We ask you to co-operate with us in promoti 
its still wider circulation. We ask you to read its pages and to feel that it 
has both heart and voice to speak on your behalf. Urge your intelligent 
friends to write to us that we may present to the British people a report of 
your industry, your enterprise, and your progress. The Fresp-MAn 
should be in every coloured man’s house in Jamaica. You may send 
your orders for the Frexp-Man to W. Brydson, Esq., Black River, St. 
Elizabeth, or to Charles Plummer Esq., at the same place. Or you may send 
direct to our office, 102, Fleet Street, London, E.C. The Freep-Man is 
published at two-pence per month, with one penny extra for postage to you in 


Jamaica. You will help the coloured and black men of the world by promoting 
our circulation. 
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Have been published in the last 12 months. 

The benefit to society which has resulted from the discovery of this medicine is, however, 
far greater than these figures show, as many thousands of cures are effected, and not made 
known out of the circle of the friends of the parties. 

This has now been going on for more than 30 years in all quarters of the globe with the 
same unvarying result, so that, one after the other, all medicines previously relied upon for 
these disorders have nearly, if not entirely, dropped out of use—the supposed, or pretended, 
cures upon which they relied not standing the test of investigation. 

To Bingers and Public Speakers, Dr. Locock’s Wafers are invaluable for 
clearing and renga the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers are sold by every Medicine Dealer throughout the world, in boves, at 
prices ranging from 1s, 14d, to 11s., so as to meet the circumstances of all ranks. 

Be careful to see the name in the Government stamp. 


In the Press, and will be shortly Published in e 8vo, 


The Institutes of the Roman Law, Part I. 


Containing the Sources of the Roman Law from the earliest period till the decline of the 
Western Empire, by Frederick Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.O.L., Barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn. London: Butterworth, Law Publishers to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 
Boston, United States; Little and Brown. 


Just Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 
Published for the benefit of the British & Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 


ALFRE IAM BENNETT, 5 Without. HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 
, We Puteatiaeniee: to be had of any Booksellers. 
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iv THRE FREED-MAN, November 1, 1866. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 


At the present time in consequence of the severe monetary panic from which 








we have only .just escaped, most of the philanthropic institutions in Great 
Britain have suffered more or less in their resources. Some have had their 
funds locked up by the failure of their banks, some have held bills upon 
establishments now in course of liquidation, and many others lack and must 
continue to lack the liberal donations of kind friends who have suffered, by th 
failure of great establishments, all but irreparable loss, The British and Foreign 
Freéed-Men’s Aid Society has sheicelty experienced no inconvenience from the 
first of these causes of loss and embarrassment, but quite recently a liberal 
donation from India was sent in the form ofa draft upon a bank which had 


unhappily stopped payment; and some of our best friends, with whom we deeply 
sympathize, have been great sufferers by the late monetary crisis. It is under thes« 
circumstances that we specially and earnestly appeal to the friends of th 
Society, and of freedom. The claims made upon our resources are far beyond our 
means to meet. Help is needed for the tens of thousands of coloured people in 
Canada, who with glad and grateful hearts have sought an asylum on British 


soil. Help is needed for suffering and neglected Jamaica. Help is at one 


required to sustain the schools of the Freed-Men in the Southern States of 


Americ: 


SHALL THE Wie. STOP ? 


There are 800,000 coloured children in the South needing education and 
ger for the advantages of common schools, add to this nearly 600,000 poor 
whites who can neither read or write, making in all 1,400,000, who are capable 
being made an immense blessing to the nation morally, religiously, and 
socially. For this great need only 1405 teachers have been sustained and 90778 
pupils taught by all the voluntary Societies. Present engagements will deplet 


the treasury of some Societies to the last farthing, so that they must announce 


to their old teachers that their treasury is empty, and that they cannot be re- 
tained, unless contributions come in more rapidly. 


The Freed-Men’s Bureau has never paid teachers’ salaries or board, this whol: 
expense comes on the various Societies. One Society alone needs £4,000 by 
the 1st of November, or it cannot go on. This Institution appeals to teachers 
who have returned to their homes, amd all others interested in the progress of 
the work, to use what influence they may have in obtaining the sum needed. 
All money and checks crossed Barclay and Co., should be sent to the President 
or Se cretaries of the British and Fi reion Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 102, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., or be paid into Barclay Bevan & Co., Lombard Street, 
City. Say for the £4,000 Fund 

FR*Y~£RICK TOMKINS 
JOHN WADDINGTON. 


Secretaries. 











